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Notes of the Month 


Oil and a Troubled Oasis 


UNKNOWN to the outside world, the Baraimi oasis in eastern 
Arabia is indexed and marked in the best modern atlases. It is a 
group of eight tribal settlements situated between the northern 
sands of the Rub’ al-Khali (the ‘Empty Quarter’) and the western 
Hajar mountains of Oman. Politically it is part of the vast no- 
man’s-land of south-eastern Arabia in which no frontiers have 
ever been demarcated. Baraimi was under the occupation of the 
Wahhabi sect of Islam—the historical antecedent of the present 
Sa’udi Arabia—from 1800 to 1823 and again from 1845 to 1869 
(with a brief interruption), and was visited by the Sa’udi heir- 
apparent in 1853. But the temporary eclipse of the Sa’udi dynasty 
(c. 1870-1902) broke the connexion. Baraimi passed to the Shaikh 
of Abu Dhabi on the Trucial Coast, who is today recognized as 
suzerain by six of the eight settlements and is represented there 
by a kinsman. 

In September last, armed tribesmen led by a Sa’udi Govern- 
ment official occupied one of the two Baraimi settlements over 
which the Sultan of Muscat claims sovereignty. The Sultan’s 
influence west of the Hajar mountains is, in fact, rather shadowy, 
but tribesmen from Baraimi visiting Muscat are apt to acknow- 
ledge him on such occasions. Ever since King Abdul Aziz ibn 
Sa’ud’s accession fifty years ago, his eastern boundary has been the 
subject of inconclusive negotiations between him and the British 
Government, which in the last century had assumed the protection 
of the rulers of the Arabian coasts. Although in 1937 Sa’udi tax- 
collectors made a transient appearance in Baraimi, Ibn Sa’ud’s 
express claims along the northern margin of the ‘Empty Quarter’ 
did not then extend beyond the Liwa group of settlements, 200 
miles to the west. 

But the oil which has since been found in such vast quantities 
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around the head of the Persian Gulf may well extend east of the 
Qatar peninsula. In 1949 the Sa’udi Government advanced new 
territorial claims which explicitly embraced the entire Trucial 
Coast west of Abu Dhabi (although, according to a member of the 
war-time locust mission, it had seemed generally agreed there that 
Trucial Coast territory extended inland for one camel journey); 
and the Sa’udi claim implicitly extended to Baraimi. Anglo- 
Sa’udi conversations on these claims, both on the occasion of the 
Amir Faisal’s visit to London in 1951 and afterwards in Arabia, 
have been inconclusive. 

While the Sa’udi Government’s revenues from the operations 
of the Arabian-American Oil Co. are expected to exceed £66 
million this year, there was a report early this year that the Trucial 
Shaikhs, impatient that Petroleum Development (Trucial Coast) 
Ltd—a subsidiary of the half-British Iraq Petroleum Company— 
had not yet found oil in their territories, were hinting at the possi- 
bility of invoking American assistance. The Sa’udi armed party 
at Baraimi sent envoys down to Dibay and Sharja on the Trucial 
Coast to create an atmosphere favourable to their enterprise, but 
they were apparently rebuffed. Trucial Coast levies, recently 
organized by the British, were despatched to Baraimi and British 
aircraft flew over. The Foreign Office, at the request of the Sultan 
of Muscat, took up the matter with the Sa’udi Government, which 
was reported to have appealed to the State Department. 


The Mau Mau Secret Society 

IT is now clear that the activities of the Mau Mau secret society 
in Kenya are a dangerous threat both to the present security and to 
the political and social future of all communities in the country. 
The Colonial Government is tackling its immediate duty of restor- 
ing law and order with a firmness which has been fully supported 
by members of all parties in the House of Commons. They know 
from hard experience that disorders of this kind must be sup- 
pressed swiftly, firmly, and very convincingly. Experience, how- 
ever, has also shown that suppression must at once be followed by 
constructive measures to remove any genuine causes of discontent 
and to give the people hope. Mr Eliud Mathu, a member of the 
Kenya Executive Council and leader of the African members in 
the Legislature, has given a welcome lead already by proposing 
specific measures, such as higher wages, better roads in the Re- 
serves, and the ending of racial discrimination in hotels and public 
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transport (though problems of the colour-bar cannot be resolved 
by legislation); and the opportunity will come when the proposed 
Royal Commission is appointed and can begin its work in orderly 
conditions. The land problem among the Kikuyu is undoubtedly 
the core of the present discontent, and will be the Commission’s 
main concern; but there are many other sources of frustration 
which need treatment too, for frustration is at the root of it. It 
has apparently little or nothing to do with Communism. 

The Mau Mau society is at present limited to the Kikuyu coun- 
try and to Kikuyu in Nairobi or wherever they may be, but, 
although the Kikuyu are not loved, many Africans of other tribes 
do reluctantly admire their aptitude for politics, and it would be 
unsafe to prophesy that the movement will not spread. The 
methods used by Mau Mau are a good example of the exploitation 
of the uneducated masses in a tribal society by their own intelli- 
gentsia. Some of the latter, feeling particularly frustrated in their 
personal ambitions, and therefore turning to extreme nationalism, 
take advantage of their prestige among the uneducated to foster 
existing discontents and to create others. A crusading spirit is 
engendered and inflamed into an African version of a ‘holy war’ 
against all things European, by techniques which are deliberate 
adaptations of tribal beliefs and customs. The technique of zealots 
has always been the same, for they shrewdly realize that emotional 
release from problems arising out of the impact of an alien econo- 
my on primitive society will most readily be found in the old, 
familiar things. The oaths and ceremonies which have been so 
graphically described in the press are the old ones, elaborated for 
the occasion, of the traditional initiation classes and the like, and 

w, as always in the past, the formulae—for example, ‘If I reveal 
these secrets, may this oath kill me’—are most effective. The 
leaders of the cults have always seen to it that they should be. 
Fear, is, in fact, the essence both of animism and of its ritual and 
social expressions, and it can easily be exploited into a formidable 
political weapon. 

This fear of death makes detection and conviction very difficult ; 
but eventually release from it may result in a reaction that could 
be put to really constructive purpose. Unfortunately, racial 
extremism on the one side breeds its counterpart on the other, and 
t will be tragic if, in Kenya, such a development should undo all 
the efforts made by both European and African leaders since the 
war to promote inter-racial co-operation. 








The Federation Issue in Central Africa 


THE debate on Central African Federation leaves British opinion 
not so much confused as honestly perplexed. Almost all responsible 
speakers have agreed that federation is desirable in itself, but, 
deferring to what is often rather unquestioningly accepted as 
representative African opinion, some would abandon the project 
outright, and many more would at least postpone it, asking in 
effect, ‘What’s the hurry?’ As one way of bringing the three terri- 
tories concerned—Nyasaland and the two Rhodesias—under 
observation as a whole, I seized a chance this summer to spend 
two weeks in each of them—an inadequate stay whose length was 
determined only by the physical limits to the time profitably 
expendable on sustained seeing and hearing. 

Some relevant facts hardly needed examination on the spot. The 
White Paper! makes it clear that the objectives of federation are 
specific and, like the powers of the proposed Federal Government, 
limited; for the greater part they aim at the co-ordination ob- 
viously needed to improve administrative efficiency. The general 
interest can only gain from unified direction of services common 
to the three—such as customs, currency, railways, posts, meteoro- 
logy, aviation, and electricity supply. It is in so far as the direction 
of some of these activities, and others such as import and export 
control or the promotion of exports, may amount to vesting over- 
all economic planning in the Federation, that debate has legiti- 
mately turned on the provision made to safeguard specifically 
African rights and local interests. The debate has less justly 
ranged over the whole field of African rights, centring often on 
grievances which have all arisen under the present system, and 
whose remedy remains firmly in the control of the existing terri- 
torial Governments whether or not federation is actually achieved. 

This may, in part, be due to the extravagant hopes of some 
Federalists that the stronger economic basis of a federated Central 
Africa will attract sorely needed capital and lead to such accelerated 
development as will bring a great flood of European immigrants. 
The fear is that such an irruption must increase the pressure on the 
indigenous societies; African spokesmen, with much encourage- 
ment from sympathizers of a variety of political opinions in this 
country, have made so much of this fear that the actual proposals 
put forward have been almost lost to sight. The well-meant attempt 
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to ‘consult’ African opinion has in fact got bogged down in discus- 
sion little or none of which touches the specific points at issue. 
Beyond any doubt fears born of happenings in South Africa 
bedevil the situation. Those, therefore, who favour delay, depre- 
cating ‘hurry’, must take account of the danger that this may 
only prolong the ferment about rights in general and grievances in 
particular, greatly to the detriment of routine administration. It 
is wrong to discount the federation movement as a new move by 
men in a hurry. At the very least it was alive in the agitation for 
‘amalgamation’ which produced the Bledisloe Commission of 1938. 
As soon as the war was over the campaign came alive again, and 
whatever criticisms may lie against its handling before the con- 
ference of officials took over in no way invalidate its basis. 

A tour of the territories was, again, unnecessary to show, though 
it emphasized, that the division of Central Africa into three is 
wholly artificial and meaningless. The present boundaries origi- 
nated only as an administrative device to meet the out-dated 
physical difficulty that Salisbury or any other ‘capital’ might be 
many weeks’ march from much of the territory it had to administer. 
This clearly was the reason for the Chartered Company’s initial 
action in further sub-dividing what is now Northern Rhodesia 
into two parts, north-eastern and north-western. The north- 
eastern part was, in fact, approached through Nyasaland, and to 
this day the affinities of the Fort Jameson area make its separation 
from Nyasaland in a high degree uneconomic. 


THE NEEDS OF NYASALAND 

The main objects of a visit thus resolved themselves into two, 
first to make an estimate of the organization and needs of the terri- 
tories, separately and as a whole, next to try to assess local opinion, 
\frican and European, on federation, and the weight properly 
to be attached especially to African opinion so far as this has found 
expression. The last is a difficult assignment, but it was at least 
easy to decide that Nyasaland should come first; as much the 
smallest and poorest, it is usually the least considered of the three 
territories, even though its 2} million Africans are the largest group 
whose interests are affected. By African standards the population 
is in most parts continuous or even dense, for the sufficient reason 
that Nyasaland is unusually fertile and well-watered almost 
throughout. Its famous Lake Nyasa feeds the great Shire River 
which skirts the southern districts, these including the fertile 
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and relatively healthy Shire Highlands, the home of the one con- 
siderable group of Europeans—on tea plantations. Except for the 
relatively small central plain, which is also the best tobacco land, 
the whole is studded with finely shaped mountains, these and the 
lakes, one great and several small, making Nyasaland a country of 
exceptional and even romantic beauty. These conditions explain 
why the people are so numerous and set one asking what prevents 
Nyasaland from playing its natural part as the main granary of a 
well-ordered Central Africa. Though very many of the Nyasa 
people have made their mark in neighbouring territories, even in 
the distant and advanced Union of South Africa, too many of those 
remaining at home are full of bilharzia, malaria, and hookworm, and 
are also miserably poor. Few, therefore, even of the Europeans, 
have any vision of realizing the country’s own manifest potentiali- 
ties, being content rather to fall into line with the many elsewhere 
who look on Nyasaland mainly as a reservoir of labour to serve the 
needs of its more highly developed neighbours, the Rhodesias. 
In the more easy-going days twenty years ago when I visited 
Nyasaland the situation and the outlook were brighter. Out- 
standing missionaries had given education a good start and 
European planters, while they provided a desirable economic 
stimulus, were too few or too wise to cause political disequilibrium. 
With the Government, they even pioneered the more enlightened 
land policy since adopted elsewhere, which, breaking away from 
the bad old system of ‘Native Reserves’, vests all unalienated land 
(i.e. by far the most of it) in a Trust. Natural resources, however, 
were and are exclusively agricultural, and geography makes trans- 
port of goods in or out slow and, even with a lightening of the 
debt for the Zambesi bridge, costly. Tea and tobacco, and tung-oil, 
saw Nyasaland through the war years fairly satisfactorily. Even 
this year development contractors were very busy on building and 
other construction work, particularly in towns like Blantyre and 
Limbe—though it may be that their train of European helpers, 
birds of passage of an unfamiliar type, bring social complications. 
Today the quiet, cheerful confidence of older days has faded. 
For one thing, disorders already manifest in 1931 have become 
more palpable. The crowded Shire Highlands appear more 
crowded, Government efforts and resources having failed to 
check the denudation of the soil of Trust land. This is not because 
estates have displaced Africans, but because the attractions they 
offer have drawn immigrants from nearby, undeveloped districts 
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of Portuguese East Africa. At least in part for want of such local 
development, the marked wanderlust of its people has made the 
exodus of able-bodied youth a grave danger to the well-being of 
Nyasaland’s own northern provinces. At the same time the na- 
tional resources have been insufficient to build on magnificent 
work such as that of Dr Robert Laws, to whose influence, perhaps 
above all, the notable attainment of so many expatriate Nyasas has 
been due. The home-stayers, there is reason to judge, have tried 
to live in two worlds and failed to make the best of either. Even 
more than in West Africa almost all Nyasa wage-earners keep a 
hold on ‘gardens’ of their own, but the time they spend trailing 
miles to and from work impairs their efficiency both as peasants 
and as paid employees. The national output of this favoured little 
country is, therefore, low and inadequate. Though all its producers 
now groan under a heavy load of import duties and export taxes, 
the yield of revenue is insufficient to meet the country’s diverse 
needs, including, as these must, measures to counter the natural 
disabilities of communications and transport and to conserve its 
soil, as well as to satisfy the higher standards expected of modern 
social services and to meet the cost of further capital development. 
Nyasaland, in short, has been unable to stand by itself, and meet 
the needs of its masses, on a total revenue of only {1 or £2 per 
head of population. For the first of the trio at any rate there is no 
future on the present footing except as a protected backwater, a 
mere reservoir of labour—there is no real alternative to federation 
in some form. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COPPER BELT 


The bare 2 millions of people in Northern Rhodesia are thinly 
but unequally spread over an area six times as large. Most of this is 
undulating plateau broken by considerable river valleys; there are 
few real mountains; the rainfall and much of the soil are better 
than is often supposed, but development is made difficult not only 
by malaria and the tsetse flies but by the very sparseness of the 
population and the huge, almost trackless, distances—if its agri- 
culturists produced much more than bare subsistence (as they 
hardly do) the cost of transport to any possible market would 
always be a grave handicap. It is not to be forgotten that till the 
very recent development of that extraordinary phenomenon, the 
Copper Belt, the total annual revenue was about {1 million a year, 
ind might be less. Copper production alone has put the country 
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on the map, and copper alone keeps it there—to what effect, and 
with what limitations, a comparison of garden cities like Luanshya, 
Kitwe, or Mufulira with the nearby provincial headquarters, 
Ndola, quickly shows—or even a walk from the mine-supported 
part of any of these to the adjoining streets of the mere ‘Govern- 
ment’ township. Copper, as originally located by wonderful feats 
of prospecting, lay hidden in very dense, sparsely peopled, gravely 
unhealthy ‘bush’, but far-sighted venturers took the risk of sinking 
many millions of capital in its development. This meant not only 
providing costly plant, but also making living conditions in this 
bush sufficiently attractive to draw the necessary workers, white 
and black—in all now about 100,ooo—and having got them, 
to keep them there healthy and contented. Today, good, well- 
designed houses with lavishly-watered gardens, cheap power, 
clubs, libraries, schools, hospitals, golf courses (with grass greens!) 
are startling evidence of what almost unlimited resources can do 
even in the bush—and, still more striking, the hundreds, indeed 
thousands of healthy, well-fed children, black as well as white. 
The State is under no economic necessity such as compels the 
mines to maintain high standards; and even the substantial revenue 
accruing from the industry could not suffice to provide much that 
is comparable, even for example in Ndola, let alone three hundred 
miles away in remote fishing villages by Lake Bangweolo. 

The rise of the mines is, of course, an important factor in the 
political situation. The success of the industry makes the white 
mining population not only more numerous but also much more 
stable than it was, or is usually recognized to be. As the prospective 
life of the mines is considerable, mining is at last affording 
some stimulus to the white farming community, at least along the 
railway line. Many children locally reared are settling to become 
good Rhodesians. So it is that while Northern Rhodesia is, like 
Nyasaland, a Crown Colony, its nearly ten times as many Euro- 
peans play a much more significant part in the counsels of govern- 
ment. As for federation, the territory has less to gain from it 
immediately than Nyasaland, so long as copper remains reasonably 
profitable; it may even gain very little so long as prices ‘boom’. 
But it is evidence of a permanent interest in Northern Rhodesia as 
a home that the European leaders now in the ascendant take long 
views. Having good reason to remember that so lately as the early 
thirties most of the copper mines were shut down by the slump, 
they realize how precarious prosperity must be so long as the 
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country depends for some 85 per cent of its revenue on copper 
alone. ‘Settler’ and even mining opinion, therefore, appears to be 
strongly for federation as the best and only obvious way of 
broadening the basis of the country’s economy. African opinion, 
much affected by the social strains and stresses of life on the Cop- 
per Belt, is a separate question; but it is to be said that the admini- 
stration is so well aware of the terrific leeway to be made up in its 
enormous thinly peopled backblocks, and of the precarious lack 
of economic balance, that official opinion is at least equally decided- 
ly in favour of federation. 


CROSS-CURRENTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

The greatest single difficulty in the way of this administrative 
reform, which has also such manifest economic advantages, is no 
doubt the unequal political balance between the two Crown 
Colonies and self-governing, European-dominated Southern 
Rhodesia. ‘This want of balance stands obdurately in the way of the 
solution some would favour, of developing the almost moribund 
Central African Council on lines followed with some success by 
the East African High Commission. Official ‘bureaucrats’ are in 
fact ill-mated with responsible Ministers, and the Council almost 
got its quietus some years ago when certain of its agreed recom- 
mendations were summarily rejected by the Rhodesian Parliament. 
All along the line today planning has to take into account that in 
this case it will have to do with an established Parliament, and 
that it is the way of such to be both assertive and tenacious of their 
rights. The grant of such powers to the white minority in Southern 
Rhodesia may have been the last manifestation of the confident 
imperialism which brought this colony into being; that now is a 
matter of history. Those at present in control are to be credited 
with an honest attempt to make the best, for all races, of a situation 
they have inherited, not themselves created. Far too many of their 
critics endow them with a double dose of original sin 

The enthusiasm of these Europeans for the constructive work of 
building up a new country may be a disqualification for either 
politics or the arts, but it is at least so rare as to distinguish 
Southern Rhodesia above any modern British community, except 
perhaps Canada. No visitor can doubt that this society is very 
much alive. Three times the size of Nyasaland, only about half 
that of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia is more varied than 
either. The population is about the same as that of Northern 
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Rhodesia, including Europeans who are nearly one-tenth of the 
total. The Central Highlands were no doubt occupied by whites 
because the climate suited them best; but it is to be allowed that 
only the railway of their devising, and their own work, have made 
this area the country’s economic backbone. The predominantly 
‘Settler’ country extends to the beautiful mountain region about 
Umtali, which is like a southerly outcrop of Nyasaland. The drier 
and less favourable parts on either side of the railway are as a rule 
‘Native Reserves’, and the ‘unallocated’ lands include the hot, dry 
Zambesi valley, the Kalahari-like north-west, and the lower Sabie 
in the south-east. It is wholly characteristic that the air of Southern 
Rhodesia is full of large-scale new projects—so much is in process 
of growing that one often found oneself longing to meet anything 
really adult !—projects that include vast hydro-electric cum irriga- 
tion plans for the Zambesi, and agricultural development (actually 
begun) in the Sabie. 

The development of Southern Rhodesia is far from being all 
talk. Well-developed agriculture, extensive mining, especially of 
base metals, the only coalfield, considerable secondary industries 
put it far ahead of the two colonies, making it the centre also of a 
considerable distributing trade. The African population, moreover, 
shares the material benefits of the present prosperity, as is evident 
from the activity of shops, run often by their own kind, in the 
townships of centres like Salisbury or Bulawayo, and the streams of 
wage-earners passing to and from outlying Reserves., These may 
have become mere dormitories but they support many market- 
gardeners. African women cyclists are a significant new pheno- 
menon, to be met with far into the country. It is a consequence of 
development, and very relevant to the politics of the day, both 
that African labour is grotesquely ‘short’, and that fully half those 
in Southern Rhodesian employment are immigrants, especially 
from Nyasaland. Even the irksome and well-publicized restrictions 
African workers suffer are much circumvented in practice by the 
use of contractors, and by force of the pressure arising from a 
state of ‘full employment’. But bread is not all—even if in modern 
Africa it comes to count for less than it often ought tol—and there 
is a darker side to the picture. As a result of ‘boom’ conditions the 
immigration, especially of Europeans, has been excessive and 
Southern Rhodesia is short, not only of housing, but of meat and 
dairy produce and sugar, and less than self-supporting even in 
corn; too much farming energy has gone to more immediately 
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profitable tobacco growing. ‘Tobacco profits, in turn, have been 
contributory to the growth of mere luxury trades, and even some 
vaunted secondary industries may be insecurely based. As things 
are, the railways are greatly over-burdened, and in particular are 
quite unable to meet the full requirements of the northern copper 
mines even when the output of the Wankie coal-field is adequate, 
as till lately it often was not. New railways and hydro-electric 
power are needed to make good such shortages; but these and 
innumerable other projects designed still further to broaden the 
country’s economic foundations create a huge unsatisfied demand 
for capital. The hope or belief that federation will strengthen and 
stabilize the whole Central African economy and so attract this 
much-needed capital is, of course, a major inspiration of the 
federation movement. It is said that Southern Rhodesia must either 
federate, or be swallowed by the Union—or crash. 

African and other critics none the less misread the Southern 
Rhodesian case; there is far more to it than pure economic calcula- 
tion. It would never appear from the outcry against Southern 
Rhodesians and all their works that there is the strongest opposi- 
tion to federation from within their own ranks. If the Federalists 
win the referendum—and this is uncertain—their victory will be 
that of a party committed to a venture that will mark a turn for 
the better in the very indifferent record of Rhodesian ‘native 
policy’. This policy, which took shape under historical conditions 
that have passed away, was professedly and designedly an attempt 
to avoid mistakes that were becoming notorious in the South 
Africa of the ’twenties. The demarcation of Native Reserves by 
the Act of 1930, though it needs reconsideration today, was 
generous by the standards ruling at that time. Even the industrial 
restrictions that are now proving a stumbling-block applied only 
in urban areas and were primarily an insurance to save artisans 
from becoming ‘poor whites’. It may be said, in fact, that the 
‘provision’ made of land, together with such ‘safeguards’, was so 
successful in attaining its limited aims that African needs were 
almost lost sight of by the ruling politicians: ‘Native Affairs’ came 
to rank as the Cinderella of Government departments. By long 
tradition the European community has been absorbed in its own 
pioneer work, but merely indifferent to African affairs, never 
hostile to African interests. It is wrong to suppose that the Home 
Government’s veto on discriminatory legislation, because it was 
never overtly applied, was inoperative: ‘native’ bills were regularly 
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submitted to London and vetted there before ever they saw the 
light in the local Parliament—and that as a matter of course and 
with loyal Rhodesian approval. It is none the less a most remarkable 
innovation that the ruling party in this self-sufficient Parliament 
should now contemplate the surrender of some, at least, of its 
prerogatives by closer association with one predominantly African 
State, and another overwhelmingly so, in a Federal Assembly 
which its divided forces cannot be sure of dominating. The same 
leaven is at work which since the war has stepped up the programme 
of agricultural betterment and soil conservation in the Reserves 
and, even belatedly, much improved the health and education 
services and urban housing. The leaders of the movement, who 
within the last two years have come down decisively in favour of 
maintaining the common franchise roll, must be credited with 
vision. Criticisms may legitimately be raised against details of their 
federal scheme; but they at least, and they alone, have seen that 
it needs a new spirit, as well as new machinery, to integrate this 
mixed society into an effective unit. 


AFRICAN AND OTHER OPINION 


It is in their estimate of Southern Rhodesia that the critics, of 
all races, are themselves most open to criticism. First and last in 
the course of a great many encounters in all three territories the 
African spokesmen’s view was that Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa are one and the same. As is well known, 
their line was to refuse on principle to discuss federation, so the 
talk was of generalities; these never included relations with neigh- 
bours, white or black. It has never occurred to the Northerners 
that they have any responsibility for their ‘oppressed’ fellows in 
Southern Rhodesia, and these in turn never seemed to think of 
expecting to get help by association with the 44 million Africans 
in the two colonies. All alike were apprehensive of losing their land. 
When most of Africa is disturbed to realize vaguely that subsist- 
ence peasant-holdings are no longer possible for all, this is a 
natural reaction to vapid talk of large-scale European immigration, 
even although land rights remain under territorial control, and 
existing African rights expressly so. Nyasas reasonably ask to be 
secured against the ‘direction’ of their labour. But, for the rest, 
spokesmen were almost entirely concerned with personal griev- 
ances. Nothing would so much help to clear the sultry air as a 
gesture which would either meet such grievances, or make sure 
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that new issues are promptly dealt with as they arise. Nor should 
this be so difficult as it sounds. On the Copper Belt, which is 
pretty certainly the principal source of funds for the organized 
anti-federal campaign of the African Congress, the time is over- 
ripe for a move to end the deadlock in the debate on openings for 
Africans in industry. Put very shortly, the position is that more 
grades of work are barred to Africans than there are Africans 
competent to fill, or can be for years to come: so that the restric- 
tions help very few Europeans, yet have the effect of positively 
preventing African workers from learning their own deficiencies. 
A compromise should not be beyond the abilities of a European 
Labour movement which has any feeling for the history of its 
own past—as many of the Rhodesians encountered clearly had. 
In Southern Rhodesia the pay and prospects of the most highly 
qualified teachers were evidently unsatisfactory ; there in particular 
the obstacles in the way of any established African citizen building 
himself a modern house in a suitable locality were merely lu- 
dicrous, by reason of cumbersome and obsolete land laws. 

Yet in any case these points are almost all wholly irrelevant to 
the question of federation—and irrelevance was inevitable when 
the laudable proposal to consult African opinion was launched 
with so little effort to create, let alone to test the use of, consulta- 
tive machinery of any kind. The overwhelming impression left 
by this tour was of the not altogether surprising political imma- 
turity of the African leaders as a whole. It was more surprising, 
and certainly disappointing, to discover that qualified Africans in 
Southern Rhodesia have so little appreciation even of the ‘common 
roll’, and of the use to be made of a vote, that several of them had 
failed to register: true, the financial qualifications may lately have 
been raised too much, but I thought it certain that many more 
could register than have even yet troubled to do so. It is as if, 
to their way of thinking, it makes a more effective grievance to 
keep the list of African voters small. One other feature that 
stands out is the broad similarity of the line taken by speakers 
n all parts. This, of course, may be no more than African custom: 
the best organized party, if not the loudest and most fluent 
speaker, getting in first, holds the field. A two-party system 

a purely Western growth. Yet the line taken and followed 
ppeared very like the sort of wisdom evolved in their long night 
sittings by the highly colour-conscious, cosmopolitan student 
body brooding over the world’s wrongs in London. In the end, a 
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few Nyasas, as might have been expected, came nearest to realizing 
that federation may bring them some advantages, such as better 
organized and better financed services; some saw, more vividly, 
that a strong Central African University is a reasonably early 
possibility, as one university apiece is not. But, if only because 
high political issues were momentarily absorbing, amazingly few 
anywhere had any conception of or feeling for the material needs 
of their own African masses, or of how best to shape national 
policy to promote their advancement. 

It is clear only that the response to the attempt to consult 
opinion on federation (undoubtedly negative so far as it has found 
expression) cannot be regarded as wholly representative, and is not 
lightly to be accepted as decisive. This is the more so since African 
spokesmen have pointedly refused to embark on serious discussion 
of the proposals as such. No local evidence emerged to shake belief 
in the desirability, on general grounds, of closer association in the 
limited form proposed, and there is still time to hold African 
spokesmen to debate strictly on the merits of the scheme, as it were 
‘at committee stage’. The discussion hitherto has ranged so wide 
of the mark that the positive benefits of the proposals, the admini- 
strative efficiency, the unified services, the more broadly based 
economy, must at last be thoroughly canvassed, and at the same 
time balanced against possible disadvantages, including the ex- 
pense of four ‘governments’, and the very heavy drain on the 
political man-power available to staff these. 

All this being done, it is not to be forgotten that European 
interests as well as African are intimately involved. It will be a 
bad day for Africans if those are right who feel that a negative 
decision imposed by African ‘opinion’ will overthrow and dis- 
credit the new school which is attempting a different approach, and 
leave the field to reactionary opponents; more especially so as this 
must almost certainly drive the European interests to take Southern 
Rhodesia into the South African Union as the only practicable 
alternative. Imperialism is out of fashion; but its responsibilities 
are not yet transferred to other shoulders. Unless it happens that 
the Southern Rhodesian electorate itself rejects its present leader’s 
policy, the burden of decision rests inescapably on her Majestys’ 
Government in the United Kingdom. 


W. M. M. 


























Investment in the Commonwealth 
Background to the Prime Ministers’ Conference 


THE Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference which opens in 
London on 27 November is clearly intended to be a major turning 
point in world economic affairs. The build-up for it has been on 
such a grand scale—with Mr Butler abandoning his projected 
visit to Mexico City in early September in order to draw up the 
agenda, with several Cabinet Ministers kept back from their holi- 
days so as to be available if needed, and with civil servants from all 
over the Commonwealth closeted in a preparatory conference at 
Great George Street for weeks on end—that it cannot now easily be 
allowed to fall flat. In the next few weeks there is going to be rising 
curiosity, and not a little speculation, about what sort of an animal 
this mountain of work will bring forth. Since the eldest daughter, 
Canada, earns her own living—and has attracted the lively interest 
of a rich neighbour—she can be left out of this; the object is to 
attempt some family planning for the impoverished rest. 

All that is known at the moment is that the agenda for this 
conference will be based on, and will burgeon out of, the work of 
two official study groups that were set up after the last Common- 
wealth conference in January. One of these study groups was 
charged with the task of examining how sterling could be made 
convertible and kept so; for the purposes of this article its agenda 
can be regarded as caviare to the general—and thankfully left at 
that. The second study group was required to look into the possi- 
bility of integrating sterling area investment. Hitherto many of the 
individual countries in the Commonwealth have tried to plan their 
national investment programmes; for example, the British Govern- 
ment draws up a somewhat hazy blueprint of desirable capital 
developments each year, publishes some details of it in successive 
Economic Surveys, and then—by an uncertain mixture of physical 
ind monetary controls—tries to prod such investment as does take 
place more or less into line with this blueprint. The study group 
on Commonwealth development set up last January was apparently 
isked to see whether it would not be possible to draw up some such 
blueprint—an expression of principles and hopes—for the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. 

It needs to be recognized straight away that this is a very 
ticklish task. It is ticklish because anybody looking from London 
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at, say, the Australian investment programme is apt to have very 
different ideas from those that may occur to many people looking 
at it from Canberra. The basic problem—it may unfortunately be 
called a basic controversy—is whether the Commonwealth should 
devote its main effort to industrial development or to development 
of raw material and food production. The finance just is not avail- 
able to do both on a large scale. 

Since the war the Dominions have, on the whole, preferred to 
concentrate on industrial development, to a much greater extent 
than most economists in London would like. For example, 
Australia’s employment in manufacturing industry increased by 
over 70 per cent between 1937 and 1951, while its farm production 
increased by only just over 10 per cent. In New Zealand factory 
production increased by over 75 per cent between 1937 and 1950, 
while farm production increased by less than 25 per cent. In India 
industrial production increased by 30 per cent between 1937 and 
1950, while agricultural production apparently fell. In South 
Africa industrial employment increased by nearly 70 per cent 
between 1937 and 1951, while gold and wool production more or 
less stood still. And so on, right through the list. 

The difficulty about all this is, of course, that while the overseas 
Dominions have been concentrating on investment in industry 
rather than in food and raw material production, the world demand 
for food and raw materials has risen faster than supply. The result 
is that food and raw material prices have risen more than most 
industrial prices since the war. Moreover, it is food and raw 
materials that now earn or save dollars; in so far as the growth of 
local industries has cut down the imports of these overseas 
Dominions it is imports of British manufactures that have tended 
to suffer—or would have tended to suffer if inflation in these 
Dominions had not made them sellers’ markets for almost every 
type of goods. 

This last point is particularly important, for it is perhaps not 
generally realized that inflation in these overseas Dominions has 
caused them to run bigger balance of payments deficits than the 
United Kingdom has done—although their total combined trade 
is about the same as that of Britain. In the last four and a half years 
Britain has run a very large surplus with the overseas sterling area, 
while at the same time running a slightly larger deficit with non- 
sterling countries. In consequence, while her total external deficit 
has been somewhere around {150 million, the overseas Common- 
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wealth’s external deficit has been somewhere around £450 million; 
and this £450 million deficit has been wholly due to the overseas 
Dominions, for the Colonies seem to have achieved a small surplus 
in this period. The Dominions have been able to run a deficit on 
this scale partly because Britain has been pumping out between 
{100 and {250 million of capital to them each year, and partly 
because they have been running down their war-accumulated 
sterling balances. 

Now the advantage of having unfettered access to supplies of 
British capital is one of the main reasons why the overseas 
Dominions are willing to stay in the sterling area and the dollar- 
pooling arrangements that go with it. For this reason there can be 
no serious suggestion that Britain should turn off the capital tap. 
But there is no doubt that Whitehall would prefer to see the 
capital flowing into rather different ventures. There are three 
considerations that are relevant here. First, many of the industrial 
investments made in Australia and other Dominions in the last few 
years are not really very economic now that sellers’ markets are 
beginning to fade. That is to say, they would not be economic in 
conditions of freer trade, because Australian industrial costs 
(partly because of their trade union and wage arbitration structure) 
are higher than British industrial costs. But at the moment, of 
course, when import restrictions are keeping many British manu- 
factures out of the Dominion, local industries are building them- 
selves up behind a very effective shelter from competition; there is 
an evident danger that a strong political pressure group is thereby 
being created which will resist the lifting of import restrictions in 
the future. In so far as this industrial development is being 
financed out of British capital, this country is lending money for the 
manufacture of a hangman’s rope for its own future export trade. 

\ second consideration is that many of these industrial develop- 
ment schemes are drawing labour and other resources away from 
the mines and the land—that is to say, away from the forms of 
production that would either earn or save dollars. The recent 
report of the Paley Commission in America estimated that United 
States demand for many metals that the Commonwealth possesses 
(but does not very assiduously mine) will double or treble in the 
next twenty-five years, but that United States demand for many 
of the commodities that the Commonwealth does now produce in 
large volume (such as rubber and tin) would actually decline. There 

no doubt that Britain would greatly prefer that the limited 
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finance that is available for sterling area investment should go into 
such potentially dollar-earning ventures as the development of 
bauxite production in British Guiana and Jamaica, of manganese 
production in India and Pakistan, and of lead mining in Australia, 
rather than into the building of factories to make still more 
refrigerators in some of the more advanced Dominions. 

A third consideration is that the industrial development pro- 
grammes in the Dominions have generated heavy demands for 
both British and United States machinery. In some post-war 
years the machinery that Britain has sold to the overseas Domin- 
ions has actually been of greater volume than the machinery that 
she has installed in her own factories. This, of course, has been 
good for the export trade, but it has not been an unmixed blessing 
for the country at large. In the first place, since machinery pro- 
duction is limited, the British manufacturing industry has been 
starved of some of the capital equipment it needs; and, as has 
already been said, some of the Dominion ventures that have been 
started up on the basis of this machinery have had higher costs 
(and therefore been less economic) than similar ventures that 
could have been started in Britain. In the second place, the heavy 
demand for British machinery by Commonwealth countries has 
made it necessary for British manufacturers to quote long delivery 
dates to some potential dollar markets, such as Canada and 
northern Latin America; and orders in these important markets 
have consequently been lost to the United States and Germany. 

Moreover, since Britain has not always been able to produce 
the machinery needed for some of these industrialization schemes, 
the Dominions have greatly increased their orders for machinery 
from the United States. In fact such orders have more than 
doubled since before the war, despite the stringent economy on 
other sorts of dollar imports. This growth of machinery imports 
from the United States has been a very significant cause of the 
growth of the Commonwealth’s dollar gap since the 1930s. 

The experience of the Colonies has been very different from 
that of the Dominions. Here development has lagged consider- 
ably; in consequence the Colonies have not been very heavy 
importers of machinery and other capital goods and some of them 
have achieved quite substantial balance of payments surpluses 
over the post-war period as a whole. In fact, colonial sterling 
balances have more than doubled since the end of 1947; part of 
the increase in these balances is explained by an inflow of British 
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capital, but there is little doubt that the Colonies, as a whole, have 
been net lenders to the rest of the sterling area. This is an odd 
feature in a world where various types of lending to under- 
developed countries—such as the Colombo Plan—are supposed to 
be the order of the day. 

It is true that many of the investment projects that have been 
started in the Colonies have proved disappointing commercially— 
Tanganyika groundnuts and Gambia poultry have set a sad pace. 
The lesson has been painfully learned that territories such as the 
Colonies are areas where development schemes based on intricate 
capital equipment are apt to be very expensive, partly because 
these territories are not equipped with the know-how and experi- 
ence needed to handle such equipment and to maintain it. Many 
Colonies should perhaps concentrate their development schemes on 
such basic projects as the improvement of transport facilities, 
and leave production for export to peasant initiative, backed up by 
pilot schemes and technical guidance that might be officially 
inspired. 

If an integrated Commonwealth investment programme does 
emerge from the Prime Ministers’ Conference, therefore, there 
seems little doubt of what its main outline should be. In the 
Dominions the main switch should be away from secondary 
industry towards primary production, and specially towards the 
exploitation of latent reserves of those minerals for which United 
States demand is likely to rise over the next generation (such as 
bauxite, chrome, lead, copper, zinc, manganese, and uranium). 
In the Colonies, and in some Dominions too, there should be in- 
creased emphasis on improvements in transport, which might lead 
to an increase in farmers’ or peasants’ output and sales of food and 
vegetable oils. In Britain the emphasis should be on investment in 
industries that themselves produce machinery and capital goods 
rather than on investment in consumer goods industries and social 
welfare schemes. In all countries of the Commonwealth it should 
be recognized that investment in one direction must be an alterna- 
tive to investment in another; the inevitable consequence of trying 
to do too much will be a series of recurring balance of payments 
crises. 

It remains to be seen whether the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers will be able to hack their way through the very difficult 
political barriers that will tend to inhibit them from drawing up 
such a programme, and the very real problems of economic 
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indiscipline that will tend to inhibit them from enforcing it. The 
probability is that the conference will not issue any general state- 
ment on which sorts of investments should be discouraged, but 
will attempt the less invidious task of saying which detailed de- 
velopment schemes should be encouraged. If so, its list will need 
to be examined with a critical eye. 

N. A. D. M. 


The Albanian Mystery 
Russia’s Least-known Satellite 


IN the outside world, the general public knows less about Albania 
than about any other Russian satellite. With the non-Cominformist 
nations General Enver Hoxha’s Government has deliberately cut 
all normal contacts, political, economic, and even philanthropic 
(the work of the United Nations Children’s Fund, for example, 
was made impossible after 1949). With the exception of a very few 
carefully-chosen Communists, mostly from Asiatic countries, 
no Western visitor has been allowed on Albanian soil for six years. 
But with her Eastern allies, too, Albania now has little contact. 
Marshall Tito’s Yugoslavia isolates her from the Cominformist 
Balkans, and her frontier with that country, like her border with 
Greece, is closed to all legal traffic. 

To discover what is taking place behind Albania’s closely 
guarded borders is therefore not an easy task. But there are still 
some loopholes in her miniature iron curtain. Above all, neither 
frontier patrols nor the Sigurimi (the security police) have suc- 
ceeded in stopping the constant flow of refugees escaping into 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Already last year, according to official 
sources, they totalled some 5,000 arrivals in each country, and it 
seems probable that the figure for Yugoslavia was higher. 

During a recent journey along the Albanian frontiers, the writer 
had access to some hundreds of these refugees. In five weeks of 
investigation, which involved travelling some 6,000 miles, his 
other informants included United Nations observers, and Ministers 
and officials of six Governments, besides representatives of various 
Albanian emigré organizations. 
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The main general conclusion reached was that, of all the 
unnatural political situations produced by the cold war in Europe, 
that of Albania is certainly the strangest, and that it is an unsatis- 
factory situation from almost every possible point of view. For 
Greece and Yugoslavia, this Cominformist enclave is an un- 
welcome neighbour, the source of repeated frontier incidents, 
attempted subversion, and hostile propaganda. For Italy, Albania 
is a once-valuable trading outlet now completely closed. For 
Russia, her small, isolated bridgehead on the Adriatic is strategic- 
ally useless, politically unstable, and economically bankrupt. And 
for the Albanian people itself, living standards are probably lower 
and political oppression heavier than at any time in their recent 
history. 

There are two main reasons for Albania’s acute poverty and 
instability, one political and the other economic. Politically, 
Albania came under complete and undisguised Communist con- 
trol more quickly than the other Russian-dominated countries. 
Unlike most of them, she never went through a relatively ‘soft’ 
preliminary phase. When the occupation ended, her new rulers 
made no temporary alliances with local democratic leaders. There 
was no coalition Government, no popular front. For, by the time 
that German military control collapsed in the autumn of 1944, the 
Communists had already destroyed all other organized political 
forces. Thus the Albanians passed in a single step from Nazi 
occupation to an unadulterated ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’. 

At that time, of course, it was to Belgrade rather than to Moscow 
that the Albanian Communists looked for help and guidance. The 
\lbanian Communist Party was first put on an organized basis 
in 1941 by two Yugoslav emmissaries, Miladin Popovié and 
Dushan Mugosa. Throughout the Axis occupation of the Balkans 
Marshal 'Tito had close contact with the Albanian partisans. Then, 
for four years after the German troops withdrew, Albania was, in 
effect, the satellite of a satellite. The Yugoslav Government sent 
in hundreds of advisers, provided yearly credits totalling more than 
half Albania’s national income, and established a customs union 
and interchangeable currencies. For all practical purposes the 
Yugoslav-Albanian frontier ceased to exist. 

But it is now known that this co-operation did not run smoothly. 
By 1947 the Yugoslav leaders had come to feel deeply frustrated 
because of the incompetence and unreliability of the Albanian 
Ministers, who, in turn, bitterly resented their subservient status. 
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So when Yugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform in July 
1948, General Enver Hoxha and a majority of his colleagues lost 
little time in declaring their loyalty to Moscow, and have since 
remained paragons of orthodoxy. 

The results have not been good. The Albanian Government's 
domestic policies seem to have followed the rigid Soviet pattern, 
taking more account of ideology than of local conditions and local 
needs. There has been the usual emphasis on rapid industrializa- 
tion. But the plans, as executed, bear little relation to Albania’s 
immediate requirements, and they are constantly being modified 
to meet delays in their completion. Many of the workers on the new 
projects are people deported to forced labour for political un- 
reliability. It is impossible to assess their total number, but one 
informant stated that 300 had been taken from Tirana in a single 
month. Another well-informed Albanian exile said that the prison 
population was between 10,000 and 15,000 and that labour camps 
throughout the country contained thousands more. 

In agriculture, collectivization, unsuited both to Albania’s 
geographical conditions and to the outlook of the peasants, has 
been a costly failure: so much so that in May of last year Enver 
Hoxha after a visit to Moscow publicly reversed the policy of 
speeding up collectivization which had been officially proclaimed 
only a month before. In fact, however, only a small proportion of 
the arable land and of the peasants had been collectivized. The 
bulk of agricultural production remains in the hands of the 
private smallholders. Output is steadily falling because of heavy 
taxation; and unreasonably high ‘delivery quotas’ (of produce 
which must be surrendered to the State) are at the same time 
depriving the peasants of all incentives and making it impossible 
for them to maintain their families. In many cases the quota 
demanded is actually larger than the total yield of the land con- 
cerned, leaving the peasant the alternatives of making up the differ- 
ence by buying it on the black market or going to gaol. 

Each autumn there is usually a marked increase in the number 
of peasants from the frontier areas who escape into Yugoslavia 
and Greece, because when the harvest comes in they find it im- 
possible to meet their delivery quota. Of these peasants, several 
with whom the writer talked had fled abandoning their whole 
families, including small children. When questioned, they ex- 
plained that, as soon as their escape became known, their houses 
would be seized and their families deported to labour camps. In 
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these camps they might at least be fed, whereas had they remained 
in their village, with the head of the family in gaol for failure to 
deliver his quota, they would, the fugitives said, have gradually 
starved to death. The peasants who do manage to find and sur- 
render their delivery quotas are thereby reduced to a new level of 
poverty, while the whole country suffers a food shortage. This, 
together with a severe shortage of consumer goods, has caused 
acute inflation, with its usual consequence of astronomic prices 
with which wages cannot keep pace. 

To these results of Communist Government policy—for that is 
what most of the refugees and other qualified observers interviewed 
believed them to be—have been added the economic consequences 
of Albania’s present isolation. Normally, her economy depends 
largely on a flow of trade with her land neighbours and with 
Western Europe. That trade has been absolutely cut off. There are 
no commercial relations between Albania and non-Cominformist 
countries. Before the war, and also before the Italian occupation 
of Albania in 1938, the bulk of Albanian foreign trade was across 
the Adriatic with Italy. But when the writer visited Bari some 
months ago he found that Italian contact with Albania was 
virtually limited to Albanian coastguards’ attacks on Italian fishing 
boats which sometimes strayed too near the Albanian coast. Very 
occasionally, an Albanian gunboat arrived at Brindisi or Bari with 
official passengers for the Albanian Legations in Rome or Paris. 
Once a month the Otranto, a 1,100 ton Italian tramp steamer 
chartered by the Adriatica line, called for a few hours at Durazzo, 
at the request of the Italian Foreign Office, with a courier and his 
diplomatic bags. It was said that the only passengers carried by this 
ship since the service started had been one Albanian repatriate and 
one priest from New York; neither had been heard of since. The 
only cargo carried by the Otranto in the same period was provided 
by the remains of the Soviet exhibit at last year’s Milan Inter- 
national Fair. They consisted, it was said, largely of caviare. 

At that time there were no other transport services between 
\lbania and any non-Cominform country, except Trieste. The 
Yugoslav and Greek frontiers were, of course, completely closed 
to all legal traffic, as they still are. Postal services, did, however, 
exist. Letters took about fifteen days from Italy, travelled via 
Budapest, and were all censored. Food parcels from Italy and 
\merica likewise reached Albania, but recipients were compelled 
0 pay such heavy customs duty that they often refused to accept 
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them. Dollars from America might also be sent to individuals, but | 
had to be changed at the official rate, then increased from 50 to 36 
len to the dollar. At this rate one dollar bought three eggs. 


: 


With Russia and the other satellitie countries, contact was main- | 


tained by a weekly aircraft and some shipping travelling from 
Valona or Durazzo to Trieste, the Black Sea, or occasionally to 
Gdynia in Poland. The weekly plane is now the only Comin- 
formist aircraft which the Yugoslavs allow to cross their territory. 


It does so on condition that it lands at Belgrade and that it and its fictic 
crew and passengers get transit clearance from the Yugoslav | 
authorities. The latter apparently permit its flights in order to get | 


diplomatic mail to and from what is left of the Yugoslav Embassy | 


in Moscow. It is a Soviet twin-engined Illiushin 12 Dakota-type 


passenger plane and flies from Moscow via Budapest and Belgrade | 


to Tirana. It carries few passengers, and the freight to Albania 


apparently consists mostly of satellite diplomatic bags and Russian f 


propaganda literature. 

Through Trieste, there is a certain transit traffic of goods for 
Albania from Poland and Czechoslovakia, which are carried by 
small Albanian craft, mostly motor-driven caiques. Rather more 
traffic arrives from Black Sea ports: between January and June 


last year there were thirty sailings for Albania through the Dar- [ 


danelles, mainly of ships from 1,500 to 3,000 tons. Albanian 
Government sources claim that there is a steady flow by sea of 
supplies from Russia and other satellite countries. But these seem 
to be far fewer than is suggested, although one refugee said that he 
had seen Zis, Tatra, Skoda, and Praga lorries unloaded at Durazzo. 
Another, an engineer, said that most of the machinery arriving 
from the East was old and of poor quality but had been repainted 
before despatch. 

Exports from Albania appear to be considerable. Tankers load 
petroleum for Soviet refineries (as a result, the writer was told that 
lamp oil was practically unobtainable even in the oil well district 
near Kocova where there is a small Albanian refinery). Other ships 
take olive oil, wool, mineral ores, and even some grain. A refugee 
from Korca said it was well known that, at a time when there was 
near famine in that town and people were eating roots, maize from 
the district was being sent to Valona for shipping to Russia. 

Figures given for the total number of Russian ‘advisers’ in 
Albania vary from 300 to 4,000, but the seemingly more reliable 
sources estimated that they were, in fact, somewhere between 500 
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and 1,000, including army officers, officials in Ministries at Tirana, 
and technicians at oil refineries and other industrial enterprises. 
There were apparently also some Polish and Czech technicians. 

It seems clear that the Russians are making no serious military 
preparations to defend Albania in the event of attack. According 
to available information, there was no Russian Air Force unit in 
Albania, there were no reports of Russian warships, and the often- 
reported ‘submarine base’ at Sasseno seems to have been pure 
fiction. Likewise the Russians were apparently not supplying the 
Albanian armed forces on any substantial scale. Reports on the 
number of Albanian aircraft varied between five and ten Yak 
fighters and a maximum of six bombers operating from Tirana. 
Albanian naval forces consist of a few small gunboats and coast- 
guard craft. 

With the exception of the frontier guards and gendarmerie 
(Polizia), the Albanian army has for the past three years been 
armed with Russian small arms. It still mostly uses transport 
captured from the Germans and Italians during the last war, but 
there have been deliveries of Czech lorries and of some Russian 
tanks. The frontier guards and gendarmerie have German small 
arms. As an élite in the Albanian armed forces, they enjoy higher 
rates of pay and better conditions than other units. But their con- 
ditions, judged by examples seen at frontier posts, seemed to be 
very low. They were wearing dishevelled and ill-matching khaki 
uniforms and shoes made of motor tyres. In both Yugoslavia and 
Greece the writer met a number of these frontier guards who had 
recently deserted. 

\ll the available information suggested that political support 
for the regime was virtually confined to a section of those party 
members now in authority. But inside the party itself there has 
been serious trouble at all levels: according to a recently current 
slogan, ‘the enemy is within the house’. Since the liquidation of 
Koci Xoxe in 19481 recurrent Government changes and purges of 
senior party members have taken place. And it now seems probable 
that Enver Hoxha himself has little real authority, having been 
long since overshadowed by his Minister of the Interior, Mehmet 
Shehu. Meanwhile purges have also been frequent at lower levels 
within the party. A sign of this growing unreliability of former 
supporters of the regime was the recall and redistribution last 
year of all Democratic Front membership cards. 


See ‘Albania: a Balkan Bridgehead,’ in The World Today, February 1950. 
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Despite the unpopularity of the Yugoslavs during the period of | 


Yugoslav influence in Albania before the Cominform split, it seems 


probable that a number of disgruntled and less senior Albanian | 


party members are now considering with interest the possibility 
that Albania might go Titoist in the future. For them this would 
clearly be an ideal solution, for, with Yugoslav support, they would 


once more find themselves the masters. Such a solution, of course, } 


makes no appeal among other sections of the population. 
The methods used to repress political opposition are similar to 
those adopted in other satellite countries, and have resulted, as 


has already been said, in a large prison population, considerable | 
numbers of people in forced labour camps, and the regular | 


deportation of suspects to distant districts. In these conditions no 
large, co-ordinated resistance movement can exist. But it seems 
certain that small groups of armed men are active in some areas, 


Meanwhile persistent minor sabotage continues throughout the | 


country, although no dramatic incident has occurred since the 
explosion of a bomb outside the Soviet Embassy at Tirana early 
last year. 

Albania’s isolation from her allies, the hostility of her neigh- 
bours, and the instability of Albania’s Communist regime all 
combine to make her a tempting target for foreign intervention. 
Officially, the Yugoslav Government opposes any such inter- 
vention on the grounds that it might provide an excuse for hostile 
Russian action against Yugoslavia. In practice, however, it would 
be surprising if Yugoslavia, with her own considerable Albanian 
minority in the Kossovo-Metohija area, did not take a close 
interest in the affairs of her former satellite. There is, in fact, an 
active ‘Free Albanian Council’ based on Prizren near the border, 
and a considerable propaganda output in Albanian from Radio 
Belgrade and local Yugoslav stations. Meanwhile the Greek 
Government still openly claims the Greek minority area of 
Northern Epirus, and shows a marked benevolence towards the 
Pan-Epirote organization. Italy, too, takes an active interest in 
events across the Adriatic, and Albanian official sources fre- 
quently allege that Italian-sponsored agents have been traced or 
captured. At the same time, an Albanian ‘freedom station’ broad- 
casts daily programmes which follow the policies of the Albanian 
National Committee based in Rome. This committee—affiliated to 
the American-sponsored ‘Free Europe’ movement—is also 
responsible for a considerable output of printed propaganda (and, 
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it is believed, of small packages of sugar, needles, and other scarce 
items) which reach Albania in ways not publicly revealed. 

For the time being such activities may be relatively harmless. 
They are also without much practical effect. But, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the lack of co-ordination in the policies of the non- 
Cominformist Governments towards Albania could be dangerous. 
And those policies, confused and divided as they now are, permit 
Enver Hoxha and his colleagues to claim that their regime is the 
only alternative to invasion by Yugoslavia, Greece, or Italy, at the 
orders of America and Britain—a claim which, fantastic though it 
is, not all Albanians disbelieve. 


F. N.-B. 


The Schuman Plan and the Council of 
Europe 
Steps towards a Federal Constitution 


THE last two or three months have seen an extraordinary advance 
towards European integration. Now that three organs of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (C.S.C.)\—the High 
\uthority, the Council of Ministers, and the Assemblée Commune? 

have held their first meetings, it is possible to take stock of this 
essentially federating enterprise and of its relationship to the other 
European States and to the U.S.A. 

Since M. Robert Schuman proposed his plan for a common coal 
and steel authority in May 1950, the C.S.C. has been at once the 
meat’ and the bone of contention of the sixteen member nations 
f the older European association, the Council of Europe. As long 
as the C.S.C. was in the process of formation but did not yet 
actually exist—the Treaty establishing it was signed in Paris on 
18 April 1951, and its last parliamentary ratification took place in 
\pril 1952—the design of the six Powers forming the Community® 

is merely a part of the intellectual ‘European movement’. ‘Thus 


‘See “The European Coal and Steel Community’, in The World Today, 
May 1951. 

*The name for the Community’s Assembly adopted at Strasbourg last 
September, for which no English translation seems adequate. 

* France, Italy, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
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while the C.S.C. was bandied about, supported, or opposed in 
debate by federationists and functionalists in the Consultative 
Assembly at Strasbourg, there was still no precise idea of its 
practical and legal implications. All this is now changed by the 
last three months’ political activity within the C.S.C. 

In his inaugural address at Luxembourg on 10 August M. Jean 
Monnet, the first President of the High Authority, introducing the 


C.S.C. said: ‘All these institutions can be changed and improved [| 


by experience. What will not be changed is their supranational and 
—let us say it—federal character.’ These words perfectly express 
the dual nature of the C.S.C.: it is the product of an irrevocable 
alienation of national sovereignty; but it is also experimental in 
form and procedure. Dr Adenauer, first Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the C.S.C., speaking to the Assemblée Commune at 
its first meeting in Strasbourg on 11 September, characterized the 
Assembly and the Council in these terms: ‘You are the first 
sovereign parliament in Europe built on a supranational basis. . . 
Our Council is not a council of ministers of the kind familiar to 
international conferences. . . On the contrary, it is an organic 
element inserted in the new supranational European Community. 
To some extent one can compare the relationship between 
Council and Assembly to that which exists between two chambers 
in the constitutional life of a State. . . This relationship appears 
more clearly if we view the Council and the Assembly together 
vis-a-vis the executive organ of the new Community, the High 
Authority. The latter is nominated by the unanimous decision of 
the Governments represented in the Council. You, the Assembly, 
on the other hand, can make the High Authority resign. Both the 
Assembly and the Council of Ministers derive from the expressed 
will of the people’. Dr Adenauer envisaged an Assemblée Commune 
which was dynamic, while the Council of Ministers remained 
relatively conservative. At Strasbourg M. Monnet also emphasized 
the intimacy of the bond between the High Authority and the 
Assemblée Commune. Not only would the Assemblée Commune 
exercise its legal power of debating the High Authority’s report 
presented to it each May; it would also, he hoped, elect a large 
liaison committee, ‘not to discuss particular technical problems, 
but to get both of us used to seeing Community problems as a 
whole.’ The Assembly was thus handed its first dynamic role— 
which had legally nothing at all to do with its functions as defined 
in the C.S.C. Treaty. 
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The Council of Ministers, in pursuance of a resolution passed 
supranationally a few days earlier in Luxembourg, swiftly re- 
converted itself into an ordinary international group of Foreign 
Ministers and invited the C.S.C. Assembly to draft a statute for a 
European political authority. This proposal of the six Ministers 
referred to Article 38 of another ‘integrationist’ treaty which has 
not yet been ratified—the treaty establishing a European Defence 
Community, also to consist of the same six countries.! This article 
requires the European Defence Community Assembly to follow 
certain principles: (1) “The organization of a definitive character 
which will take the place of the present provisional organization 
should be designed to stand as an element of a subsequent 
federal or confederal structure, based on the principle of the 
separation of powers and illustrating a bicameral representative 
system.’ (2) “The Assembly will also study problems arising from 
the co-existence of different organisms of European co-operation, 
already created or about to be created, in order to ensure their 
co-ordination within the framework of a federal or confederal 
structure.’ 

At this point the objection was raised by certain members of the 
Assemblée Commune, and in particular by the Gaullist Senator 
Monsieur Michel Debré, that the Ministers’ proposal was an 
attempt to apply a provision of the E.D.C. treaty before the 
latter’s ratification. This objection was met, to the satisfaction of a 
large majority of the Assemblée Commune, by an explicit reference 
in the text of the new proposal to the switch-over of tasks from one 
Assembly to the other. It was further stated that the object of the 
Assemblée Commune’s acceptance of the task was to gain time. Once 
the E.D.C. Assembly came into being it could immediately deal 
with an already prepared constitutional proposal. 

The C.S.C.’s orgy of constitution-making thus came to a pause. 
Its Assembly, consisting of seventy-eight members, had (a) 
accepted the task of drafting a political federation for the six- 
Power Community, co-opting for this purpose nine new members 
three each from France, Germany, and Italy) to bring its member- 
ship up to eighty-seven, the number of seats provided for the 
E.D.C. treaty assembly; and (5) appointed a committee of twenty- 
ix members to do the constitutional work and report by next 
March. The committee, it was decided, should have thirteen 


Official French text published by La Documentation Frangaise (Paris, 1952). 
English text has not yet been published. 
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observers—of whom three were to be British—from the non- 
member nations. ‘This last condition was voted in order to comply 


with the proposals, or rather the policy, outlined by the British |” 


Foreign Minister, Mr Eden, at the Council of Europe’s Com- 


mittee of Ministers on 19 March 1952, and reaffirmed in his | 


speech at Strasbourg on 15 September. 


The constitutional complexion of the Coal and Steel Com. | 


munity emerges fairly clearly from the Luxembourg and Stras- 


bourg meetings. The Community is two things: on the one hand |/ 
it is a complete but limited federation in which the six member |/ 


nations have pooled specific amounts of sovereignty for heavy 
industrial purposes; and on the other hand it is a federating enter- 
prise which seeks to extend its power over the life of the member 
nations. As the continuing federating organization the Ministers 


have chosen the Assemblée Commune, partly, perhaps, because | 
beyond receiving the High Authority’s annual report the Assembly [ 


has otherwise little positive function ascribed to it in the C.S.C. 


Treaty; and also because it appears to be the nearest approach toa | 
democratically constituted body in the existing supranational [7 
system. The European federators do not, of course, deny that, as } 


things are, the member nations are leading a very curious con- 
stitutional existence; nor probably would they reject General de 
Gaulle’s description of Messieurs Schuman’s and Monnet’s 
Europe as an ‘imbroglio of pools’. The method, loosely described 
as ‘Anglo-Saxon’ by the initiated at Luxembourg, is to tolerate 
creative confusion in the juridical jungle and aspire to the blue 
mountain air above. The Assembly’s ‘commission préconstituante 
—the drafting committee of twenty-six, under Dr Heinrich von 
Brentano—seems to have two main alternatives before it in its 
search for a political authority: either it can seek an interim solu- 


tion whereby the six Powers adopt a kind of federal ‘hat’ for the i 


two pools (C.S.C. and E.D.C.) which, it is hoped, will exist side 
by side by the summer of 1953; or it can go full-pelt for an 
immediate total Federation comprising executive, two houses of 
parliament elected by universal suffrage, and a judiciary—all 
with defined powers. In either case the imagination boggles at the 
preliminary legislative procedures which will have to be gone 
through by the member national parliaments. Whatever solution 
the ‘commission préconstituante’ adopts will, of course, have the 


force only of a recommendation which, once the C.S.C.’s Council FF 
of Ministers (or whatever it chooses to call itself ad hoc) has done 
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with it, will be referred to the national parliaments themselves. 
Nor, if the less ambitious two-pool-federal-hat scheme wins the 
day, is it at all obvious how it could work. It is one thing to 
alienate sovereignty by vesting it in supranational organs of 
government; it is another to devise a means of checking their 
operation by a fully representative institution. The problem seems 
to be how to have a committee of ‘pool-custodians’ directly elected 
by the populations of the six countries. 

But these are matters for the constitutional specialists at the 
heart of the ‘commission préconstituante’. Politically and psycho- 
logically, it seems to some more realistic to expect that for a period 
of some years ‘Little Europe’ will be governed by its twin in- 
dustrial and defence committees, to which the national parlia- 
ments, treaty-bound, will loyally submit. Two considerations, at 
least, militate against the rapid conclusion of treaties establishing 
either further similar communities or a grand federation: public 
opinion is still too passive, and the Socialist parties are still too 
suspicious of federation, which they regard as a Catholic manoeuvre. 
(The C.S.C. was ratified by a less than two-thirds majority in the 
French and German Lower Houses and in the Italian Senate. 
Prospects of the ratifications of the E.D.C. by large majorities 
seem even less bright.) On the other hand the leading spirits of the 
Community are known to believe that the best way of achieving 
European unity is to count on the benevolent passivity of the 
peoples, disregard the opposition in the parliaments, and assidu- 
ously woo the trade-union leaders. Thus what appears to some 
observers as ‘redoubling on an empty hand’ may in fact be the best 
road to federation. ‘More haste, more speed’ is not a bad motto in 
a political vacuum. 

Whatever the future of European federation, one fact is already 
evident. Nations foreign to the Community will be compelled to 

ddress themselves to members of it on major points of foreign 
policy not individually but through the organs of the Community. 
(he United States—as was natural from a country which has 
pushed hard behind European federal forces—was the first to 
proclaim the reality of the C.S.C. as federal embryo and federating 
nucleus. On 11 August 1952 Mr Acheson said: ‘It is the intention 
{ the United States to give the Coal and Steel Community the 
strong support that its importance to the political and economic 
unification of Europe warrants. As appropriate under the Treaty, 
the United States will now deal with the Community on coal and 
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steel matters. The six-nation Coal and Steel Community repre- 
sents the first major step towards the unification of Europe. I am 
confident that in the near future we will see these nations take 
additional strides in this direction—ratification of the Treaty 
constituting the European Defence Community, and action to 
develop a supranational political authority.’ In consonance with 
this policy the United States has appointed a liaison mission under 
Mr William C. Tomlinson, who was the American observer at the 
Schuman Plan negotiations and is now observer at the Interim 
Committee of the E.D.C. conference. 

The position of Great Britain vis-a-vis the Schuman Plan has 
been considerably more complicated. At the outset Britain declined 
to accept the fundamental condition—pooling of sovereignty— 
which was the prerequisite of participation in the treaty negotia- 
tions. As Great Britain was a leading foundation member of the 
Council of Europe in early 1949—a body which, moreover, owed 
its being largely to the efforts of Mr Winston Churchill—this 
refusal led to much adverse criticism of British policy within the 
European movement. By the time the C.S.C. was ratified Britain 
was in bad odour at Strasbourg. She had come to be regarded as 
the leader of the peripheric nations—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, Greece, Turkey—which held aloof 
from genuine integration. In March 1952, as was mentioned earlier, 
Mr Eden made some suggestions to the Committee of Ministers of 
the Council of Europe at its meeting in Paris. In an attempt to 
breathe some new life into the organization and to restore its unity 
he then proposed that the C.S.C. (and later the E.D.C.) should 
cohabit in Strasbourg with the Council of Europe, the ‘restricted 
Communities’ making use of some of the machinery of the Council. 
This so-called ‘Eden Plan’ gave rise to a good deal of mystification, 
especially as to the idea, also attributed to Mr Eden, that the 
sixteen-Power Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
should in some manner ‘contain’ the six-Power Assemblies of the 
‘restricted Communities’. C.S.C. planners were quick to point 
out that whereas the Consultative Assembly was a ‘talking-shop’ 
with no powers at all, real and precise powers had been vested in 
their own Assemblée Commune, and that it was therefore quite 
illegal to associate the two bodies organically. The C.S.C. planners 
also rejected the suggestion that the Council of Europe should 
provide it with a secretariat, preferring to remain independent in 
the matter of personnel. 
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As the summer wore on the ‘Eden proposals’ came to look more 
and more nebulous. On 23 July M. Schuman and Signor De 
Gasperi advanced the idea that Strasbourg should be the temporary 
seat of the C.S.C.’s institutions until France and Germany could 
reach agreement on the Saar problem, at which time they should 
be established permanently at Saarbriicken. This town, standing 
in a Europeanized enclave, should then become the capital of 
Europe. Finally, however, the C.S.C. ministers decided that the 
High Authority and the Court of Justice should sit temporarily in 
Luxembourg, and that the Assemblée Commune alone should hold 
its first meeting in Strasbourg. At present it appears likely that 
Luxembourg will be the C.S.C.’s permanent capital. This partial 
divorce of the C.S.C. from Strasbourg was reinforced by the 
appointment to the High Authority at Luxembourg of a British 
delegation exactly parallel with the American mission. It has always 
been the view of Monsieur Monnet that the United Kingdom 
should discuss concrete coal and steel problems directly with the 
High Authority and not in the confused ambience of Strasbourg 
alongside powers, such as Greece and Turkey, whose interests in 
these questions were in no way comparable. The arrival of the 

British liaison delegation therefore completed M. Monnet’s con- 
ception and further reduced the significance of Strasbourg. 

It was left to Mr Eden to explain to the Consultative Assembly 
at Strasbourg on 15 September exactly what Britain’s European 
policy was. While attempting no stream-lined formula, he per- 
formed this delicate task with some skill. Mr Eden first rejected 
the notion that the Strasbourg Assembly or Committee of 
Ministers could be linked organically with the ‘restricted Com- 
munities’. The latter would, however, frequently report to the 
Council of Europe—the Assemblée Commune had already sat in 
Strasbourg that morning—and so the new Communities would 
‘develop in harmony with the wider European work’. Mr Eden 
consistently spoke of the Council of Europe as a kind of parent 
body which, fully supported by Britain, would continue to pro- 

ite European unity. The theory of friendly cohabitation be- 
tween ‘integrationists’ and ‘associators’ was further developed by 
\ir Julian Amery and Mr Robert Boothby, who secured the 

nanimous vote of the Consultative Assembly on a motion that 
the C.S.C. and E.D.C. Assemblies should meet in Strasbourg, that 
they should use the Secretariat of the Council of Europe, and— 
t startling of all—that observers from nations not belonging to 
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the C.S.C. and E.D.C. should attend the latter’s meetings with the 
right to speak. There is, however, little chance that this motion 
will prove acceptable to the planners of the Six. ) 

There can now be little doubt, in spite of the polite phraseology 
concerning ‘wider European work’, that the centre of European 
activity lies in Luxembourg, fortress of the six ‘integrationist’ 
Powers. ‘The symbol of this decisive shift of importance is the 
reappearance of the former Socialist Prime Minister of Belgium, 
M. Spaak, as President of the Assemblée Commune. It was not for 
nothing that this arch-federator abandoned his leadership of the 
broader and once more promising Council of Europe to throw in 
his lot with the ‘restricted Communities’. M. Spaak’s move is 
all the more telling in face of the official philosophy of European 
Socialists which proclaims that the ‘pools’ are both clerical and 
capitalistic. M. Spaak—and, it is reported, M. Mollet in France— 
have come round to the view that, since nothing more than a 
benevolent non-intervention may be expected from Great Britain, 
European federation can be reached only by the dynamic methods 
of the planners of the Six. 

C. J. 


The Nationalist Revolution in Bolivia 


WHEN the M.N.R. (Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario) came 
to power in Bolivia last April, it did so after one of the bloodiest 
revolutions ever experienced in a country which since Spanish 
colonial days has distinguished itself by violence. A thousand 
people are said to have died in the street fights, the majority of the 
casualties being in La Paz, capital of Bolivia in all but name, and 
at Oruro, centre of one of the mining regions. 

Already in 1943, a small group of M.N.R. representatives had 
shared the responsibilities of government under the politically 
neutral Coronel Gaulberto Villarroel, but this first experience for 
the young party ended in disaster less than three years later. 
Villarroel and a few army officers were killed and hanged in the 
main square of La Paz, right in front of the Palacio de Gobierno, 
while for the non-military M.N.R. there began a period of six 
years’ exiles, confinements, and persecutions. 
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Later, blame for the failure was laid by the M.N.R. at the door 
of the young army officers who through their secret lodge ‘Radepa’ 
had committed a series of assassinations and abuses, while the 
officers accused at least certain sectors of the M.N.R. of similar 
excesses and also expressed doubts as to the sincerity and appro- 
priateness of decrees inspired by the M.N.R. in the direction of 
large-scale social changes. However, this quarrel is now of little 
but historical interest, though it explains in part the hostility of the 
M.N.R. towards the army. 

Last April the M.N.R. was strong enough to assume sole 
responsibility for the government, and Victor Paz Estenssoro, the 
party chief, became President of the Republic. In the elections of 
1951, held during his exile, he had already obtained more votes 
than the official candidate, though without reaching the necessary 
absolute majority. Pending a decision on the issue in accordance 
with the Constitution, a Junta Militar stepped in until it was swept 
aside by the revolution. 'To no one’s surprise, the Supreme Court 
thereupon declared Paz Estenssoro Constitutional President of the 
Republic. 

Few if any Bolivian parties that have formed a Government had 
to face less opposition. The army had ceased to exist as an organized 
force when its weapons fell into the hands of the revolutionaries 
and the officers ran for their lives. The upper class without military 
support was much too weak to face a rebellious people. The middle 
class, frightened, either decided to wait and see or, if belonging 
to the ranks of public employees and shopkeepers, was frequently 
only too anxious to prove its adherence to the M.N.R. As for the 
miners and the factory and railway workers, a total force of some 
[50,000 men (in a country of roughly three and a half million 
inhabitants), though previously they had been much under the in- 
fluence of Communist union leaders they now placed themselves 
enthusiastically behind the revolutionary nationalism as upheld by 

Yet less than six months have sufficed to reveal a serious split 
in the party, to create a feeling of apprehension about the future, 
and to allow certain neutral observers to predict a number of 
economic and political difficulties so fundamental that they may 
well produce another fall of the M.N.R. more disastrous for itself 
and the country than that of 1946. Even those who wish the party 
well are convinced that it will require drastic changes in the im- 
mediate future to save the situation. 
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THE PROGRAMME OF THE M.N.R. 


A book published in 1949! contains the only available formal 
statement of the political principles of the M.N.R. Whereas the 
seven other party programmes in the same volume may run to 
anything from thirty to a hundred pages, the M.N.R. is content 
with a little over four. The ideological poverty of the document, 
its confused phraseology, its mixture of generalities and a few 
practical demands such as the construction of two specific railway 
lines, are not so extraordinary if one remembers that most national- 
ist parties of late have been carried into power on an equally vague 
programme. They appeal to emotion, not to reason, and it is from 
here that many of their difficulties arise once they are faced with 
practical issues. 

In the case of the M.N.R., the compiler of the volume bolstered 
the slim programme with a twenty-five page manifesto issued by 
one of the leading party members, Dr Walter Guevara Arze, today 
Foreign Minister of Bolivia, during his parliamentary election 
campaign in 1946. He is chiefly concerned there with an outline 
of the basic principles of the party, and explains why its nationalism 
should not be confused with that of Nazi Germany or Fascist 
Italy (‘. . . the Latin American nations in general, and Bolivia in 
particular, because of their incipient capitalist development do not 
offer the indispensable conditions for the appearance and develop- 
ment of Nazi-Fascism’); why it would be absurd for Bolivia to 
aim at a dictatorship of the proletariat (because of ‘the insufficient 
development of class consciousness and the initial state of the 
revolutionary capacity of our proletariat’); why Bolivia cannot defy 
the international bourgeoisie (‘Bolivia is a nation which depends 
as do only few others on circumstances beyond her control. We 
import a third of our food. Our entire economy is dependent on the 
fluctuations of the international market for minerals’); why so far 
there is no democracy in Bolivia (‘where there are extreme in- 
equalities, democracy is a myth. Opposed to democracy as water 
to fire are fabulous wealth on the one side and inconceivable misery 
on the other; the complete illiteracy of the masses confronted by 
the refined culture of a few; all the opportunities for some pri- 
vileged people and no hope at all for the rest. Is not this precisely 
that which we have in Bolivia—a Patifio®? and any Mamani?® as 


1 Dr Alberto Cornejo S., Programas Politicos de Bolivia, Imprenta Universi- 
taria, Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

2 Simon I. Patifio, the deceased Bolivian tin-king. 

3 A typical poor Indian. 
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extremes of wealth and misery; a Jaymes Freyre? and a Mamani as 
extremes of cultural refinement and ignorance; a child put down 
for Oxford at birth and the little Indian boy who never learns to 
read because there is no school to teach him?’) And, to sum up: 

‘{In the case of Bolivian nationalism] we are dealing with the 
nationalism proper to countries with a backward economy, to 
colonies and semi-colonies. It derives from imperialist exploitation. 
[t aims at modifying the economic and political conditions that 
affect the entire nation, without denying that within the nation 
there subsist divergencies of class. It is radically different in its 
origins and development from the Nazi-Fascist nationalism. It 
differs also because Bolivia, like so many other colonies and semi- 
colonies, lacks a strong national tradition, racial homogeneity, and 
a cultural style of her own. Among us nationalism, the logical con- 
clusion of a socialist starting point, forms our only immediate hope. 
If there is any similarity . . . it is with the nationalism of India, 
Java, or Mexico’.* 


NATIONALIZATION OF THE MINES AND AGRARIAN REFORM 


Though Guevara’s manifesto is more explicit than the M.N.R. 
party programme, it too refers only indirectly to the two points 
that have in the meantime become the battle cry of the M.N.R.: 
nationalization of the mines, and agrarian reform. The explanation 
is simple: the M.N.R. did not originate these two demands, which 
at first appeared too radical for a party which in its early stages 
was predominantly middle-class. But as time went on, ideas 
originating as left-wing propaganda penetrated deeply into the con- 
sciousness of the masses. When the Marxist parties proved too 
weak to carry them into practice, the masses simply transferred the 
slogans to the rapidly ascending M.N.R. They gave a focus to the 
atter’s programme which it had so far lacked, and helped to 
ncrease its attractiveness in spite, or perhaps just because, of all 
the persecutions it had to suffer. 

Once in power, the M.N.R. lost no time in identifying itself 
fully with the two demands, but declared that it would be advis- 
able to leave the agrarian reform until after the nationalization of 
the mines should have provided the economic means for the large- 

cale technical development of agriculture. The underlying motive, 

' A distinguished poet. 

[his was written in 1946. Today, any Bolivian nationalist would certainly 


1 Iran, but would probably still avoid mentioning the Peronismo of Argentina. 
too near not to be secretly resented. 
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however, may have been a desire to avoid fighting against too many 
fronts at once. 

Shortly after his arrival from six years of exile, largely spent in 
Argentina, President Paz Estenssoro, a sober, intelligent, non- 
caudillo type of politician in his forties, declared that ‘we are con- 
scious that the nationalization of the mines is the most far-reaching 
act in the history of Bolivia since the proclamation of our political 
independence’ in 1825. 


THE MINES IN BOLIVIA 

Since Spanish colonial days, Bolivia has always been pre- 
dominantly a mining country. For centuries, so much silver flowed 
from Mount Potosi to the motherland that ‘it’s worth a Potosi’ 
became the metaphor to express superlative value. For Bolivia, 
then part of High Peru, the development of this wealth meant the 
death of hundreds of thousands—some say millions—of Indian 
peasants driven by brutal force to work in the mines, and the ruin 
of her agriculture. When silver exploitation neared its end early in 
this century, tin replaced it as an object of high commercial value 
favoured by the needs of two world wars. Thanks to tin, Simon I. 
Patifio, a Bolivian of partly Indian extraction, became one of the 
richest men in the world, but left to his country ‘only cadavers and 
tuberculosis’. In time, for the mass of Bolivians, his name together 
with those of Aramayo and Hochschild, heads of the two other 
large mining groups, came to stand for all the things they hated 
and against which the miners rebelled in a series of strikes, as 
countless as the Bolivian revolutions, and like them always again 
beaten down by force. . 

Roughly 95 per cent of Bolivian exports are derived from 
minerals, of which tin provides more than three-quarters. Divided 
by groups, Patifio’s makes the major contribution with over 40 per 
cent, Hochschild’s amounts to 25 per cent, and Aramayo’s to 6 per 
cent, leaving less than 30 per cent of the national production to the 
small and medium mines. ‘Had there been some twenty not too 
large groups instead of the Big Three,’ a Government official said 
lately, ‘the question of nationalization would never have arisen.’ 

Almost the entire Bolivian economy depends on tin, since even 
such basic foodstuffs as flour, sugar, meat, and condensed milk, 
not to mention industrial raw materials, have to be imported to 
cover in some cases the whole requirements of the country. All 
this is paid for with foreign currency derived from the sales of 
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minerals. Nationalization of the mines therefore assumes a vastly 
greater significance in Bolivia than in countries which can count 
on a variety of sources of income and in which, happen what may, 
the mass of the people will at least be able to feed themselves from 
the crops of their own country. 

However, the question for Bolivia has highly political connota- 
tions, as is made plain by the Decreto Supremo of 13 May of this 
year which set up a national commission of investigation prior to 
the expropriation of the mines controlled by or belonging to the 
Big Three. The introductory clauses declare that ‘for half a cen- 
tury a few companies have exploited the mineral wealth of Bolivia, 
exporting nearly their entire profits and reserves, so as to incor- 
porate them into foreign economies. With the object of maintain- 
ing this system so harmful to the national interests, the companies 
referred to have intervened decisively in the political conduct of 
the country. In consequence of their preponderant economic in- 
fluence, Bolivia has been unable to accomplish the harmonious 
and integral development indispensable for the well-being and 
happiness of her citizens. The unlawful intervention of the mining 
companies has deformed and degraded the public life of the nation’. 

Well before the commission’s findings became known, another 
Decreto Supremo, that of 2 June, established a Government mono- 
poly for the export and sale of all minerals, the proceeds of which 
were henceforth to be handed over to the Government-owned 
Banco Minero. Since the Banco will only pay the companies in 
national currency at the rate of 60 bolicianos per U.S. dollar (quot- 
ed in the Bolivian black market early in October at 262-—), this 
means not only a 100 per cent control of the companies, but also 
a form of excessive taxation, in addition to other financial burdens 
which the companies are already shouldering. To the latter belong 
the wage increases, usually of about 60 per cent, obtained by the 
miners during the last few months, and a series of new social 
benefits which the companies have had to concede to the miners. 

All this coincides with falling world market prices, a rapid in- 
crease of tin production in other parts of the world (Bolivia’s 
share in world production has hitherto been about 20 per cent, of 
which about half went to the U.S.A., the rest chiefly to Great 
Britain), and a change of purchasing policy in the United States, 
which have abandoned strategic stockpiling at high rates and are 
now endeavouring to let prices drop to what they consider a reason- 
ible level. 
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Bolivia has always been a country of high-cost production. The 
mines are far inland (Bolivia has not even a coast of her own), at 
altitudes often above 12,000 feet. The older mines were laid out 
with little regard for safety, and accident and professional-disease 
rates are nearly everywhere unusually high. A number of additional 
factors contribute to the relatively low productivity per man and 
shift. Moreover by now the richest deposits have been exploited. 
In many mines the mineral content has gone steadily down to 
close on 1 per cent, which with the present technical procedures 
makes the mines no longer economically profitable to work. 
Already several of the subsidiary or independent mines have given 
notice that they will close down unless nationalization takes place 
within the immediate future. 

The Government, on the other hand, still hopes to run the mines 
in a profitable manner by rationalization, diversification of 
minerals, elimination of labour trouble and ore thefts, increase of 
output per man per shift, and, above all, by the construction of the 
first big smelter in Bolivia. At present Patifio ore goes to Liverpool, 
the rest to the Texas smelter set up as an emergency measure by 
the U.S.A. during the last world war. Whether any or all of these 
plans can be realized must remain a matter of guesswork. Experi- 
ences elsewhere do not allow too much optimism. In fact, there 
are those who predict chaos and a consequent breakdown of the 
Government within six months of the introduction of nationaliza- 
tion, which is planned to come into effect before the end of the year. 


PROSPECTS FOR AGRARIAN REFORM 


If Programme Point Nr. 1 seems to offer more threats than 
promises, the agrarian reform is, in the opinion of many, an even 
more controversial endeavour. Nationalization of the mines may 
be said to have the backing of 99 per cent of the movimentistas, and 
of all the political parties to the left. Differences of opinion centre 
around minor questions only. This is definitely not the case where 
the agrarian problem is concerned. The M.N.R. originally never 
went beyond a demand for reform. But since its accession to 
power, pressure from the left, both within the party and outside, 
has grown so strong that President Paz Estenssoro, for one, has re- 
nounced the use of the word ‘reform’ in favour of that of ‘revolu- 
tion’. For such a revolution many in his own party are not yet ready. 
For the time being the Government is limiting itself to making sure 
that the decrees issued under Coronel Villarroel will at last be 
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carried into effect. These decrees abolished certain feudal forms of 
exploitation, fixed the exact kind and duration of services which 
the Indians have to render in lieu of payment for the plot of land 
the estate-owner gives them in usufruct, established rates of pay 
for additional services, and obliged the estate-owners to provide 
schools. Government officials travelling about the country have 
been careful to tell the peasants that estates run by their owners 
in a satisfactory manner will not be touched, and that both Indian 
peones and landowners have duties to fulfil. 

But in many regions the Indians, after four hundred years of a 
feudal or semi-feudal regime, are no longer willing to listen to the 
voices that preach harmony. For years now landowners have com- 
plained that the Indians, if not in a state of open rebellion, at least 
refuse to carry out their obligations. This passive resistance is 
supposed to have been inspired by agitators. Some are certainly 
on the move in the rural areas. The Miners’ Union is also sending 
delegates to encourage the dependent farmers to form unions of 
their own—not altogether a strange interference, since both miners 
and peasants are more often than not of the same racial and maybe 
family origin. But neither agitators nor delegates are sufficient in 
number and ubiquitous enough to explain the increasing restless- 
ness of the peasants. An era is coming to an end, in Bolivia as in 
other parts of the world. That the land should belong to those who 
cultivate it is a demand now too widely recognized to need large 
groups of agitators to turn it into a popular slogan. A tremendous 
social force is getting into motion. In the long run the M.N.R. 
could not oppose it since, unlike any of the other parties so far in 
power, it depends on the support of the masses. 


THE END OF THE ARMY 


And the masses are armed now. They wrested thousands of 
rifles and light machine guns from the army, in addition to those 
handed to them early in the April revolution by the police who 
then made common cause with the people. Orders were given that 
the workers should hold on to their weapons; occasion might arise 
when they would have to fight once more against the ‘Rosca’, that 

s, the upper class which, according to the M.N.R., ‘used like an 

‘topus to hold the masses in its throttling embrace’. But not only 
the workers are armed. The M.N.R. has behind it its own militia 
consisting of the Comandos, the Grupos de Honor, and the Avanza- 
das Universitarias. And though the peasants were not supplied 
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with arms, many of them have meanwhile bought them from 
compafieros in town who found themselves in need of money. 

The former army has almost disappeared. It was too closely 
identified with the hated ‘Rosca’ and with a series of massacres, 
above all in the mines, to be acceptable to the people. The police, 
on the whole equally detested, only saved itself by switching sides 
on the very eve of the revolution. After its temporary disbandment, 
the army was further debilitated by a succession of dismissals of 
high-ranking officers. But when in September a group of trade 
union leaders put forward the demand that it should be dissolved 
altogether, leading M.N.R. members protested. The Government 
intends to reorganize the army and turn it into a productive factor. 
It wants to employ the conscripts (roughly 12,000 per year) on 
road construction, colonization of the sub-tropical regions, 
mechanization of agriculture, and so on. Detailed plans for such a 
transformation are now being worked out, but it will need time 
and patience and a good deal of political stability to reshape it into 
a disciplined cohesive military force. 


THE OPPOSITION 


Whether that stability can be obtained is a different question. 
At present there would seem to be little danger from the right. 
The ‘Rosca’, never numerically very strong, is now dispersed in 
more or less voluntary exile. Only the gamonales, the wealthy 
landowners, have remained behind in a completely. uncertain 
situation which they have little or no power to alter in their own 
favour. The big mining companies have their headquarters abroad 
and may certainly from there embark on a long-term policy of 
strangulation, but they are represented in Bolivia only by a number 
of top employees who are in no position to serve as a centre of 
resistance and who in any case will soon be leaving Bolivia. 

In August the Government announced that a terrorist Falangist 
plot had been discovered, in which university professors and 
mining representatives were said to have played a leading part, 
but for unbiased observers it was difficult to take the matter too 
seriously. In any case, even for the accused it had no greater con- 
sequences than some questioning and a few brief confinements in 
the more distant regions of Bolivia. 

But all this does not mean that the M.N.R. is safe. It can be 
overthrown by economic resistance from outside. It can be forced 
out of office by a general economic crisis resulting from its own 
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errors. And, finally, it has to face in the near future the possibility 
of a split in its own ranks, and even of an overthrow from the left. 
It is from the workers’ unions that the most serious opposition 
might arise, largely through the Government’s own fault. While 
it let the first months slip by, all too confident of the workers’ 
fidelity to its cause, a small but well-indoctrinated group of 
Trotzkyist and Stalinist union leaders, working independently of 
each other, tried to get the members behind their own particular 
slogans. They also managed to obtain, through skilful handling, 
the majority of votes for their own men and proposals at various 
national conventions, from those of the teachers to printing workers 
and university students. As a rule those who voted in favour were 
not even aware that they were following the Communist line. 

A case in question is the now general demand for ‘nationaliza- 
tion of the mines without payment of indemnity’—in other words, 
for outright confiscation—which greatly embarrasses the Govern- 
ment since the latter has been anxious to maintain that all pro- 
cedures would be kept strictly within Jegal and constitutional 
bounds. Again, whereas in a number of fields the Government 
would gladly accept the help of foreign technicians either from the 
United Nations or under Point Four, both the Communist groups 
have been pressing for the expulsion of those ‘disguised imperial- 
ists’. Juan Lechin, the miners’ leader, has threatened for a long 
time to resign from his Cabinet post as Minister of Mines and 
Petrol, since his first loyalty belongs to his men. Again and again 
he has been persuaded to stay, not only for the sake of political 
unity, but because through his presence in office the Government 
could hope to control the traditionally rebellious miners. But the 
truce cannot last indefinitely. 

The left is well-prepared for the showdown. It continues its 
generally successful attempts, through the unions and local M.N.R. 
organizations, at eliminating the less radical representatives, 
whether as local leaders or in important Government offices. 
\lways so far the Government has yielded, unable to resist organ- 

ed pressure which is generally brought to bear upon it by the 
miners’ union, the most powerful section of the C.O.B. (Central 
Obrera Boliviana). This was seen again in September when the 
official journal of the C.O.B. published a declaration of principles 
that were obviously Communist-inspired. Thereupon some 150 
high-ranking members of the M.N.R., including several Cabinet 
Ministers, issued a manifesto in which they firmly condemned the 
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document: “The M.N.R. is by its nature a national party and con- 
sequently opposed to international Communism. Ninety per cent 
of the workers are nationalists and belong to the M.N.R.; while 
the large majority of the leaders of the C.O.B. are Communist 
elements of the various Internationals.’ The manifesto pointed 
out that the M.N.R. postulates the nationalization of the mines, 
the railways, and all public services, but will respect international 
agreements and property rights. As for the agrarian revolution, it 
aims at a more equitable distribution of land, but the M.N.R. will 
neither consider nor advocate the liquidation of private property. 
“The M.N.R. declares that the National Revolution is not merely 
a stage to create favourable conditions for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and will oppose with all its means 
the attempts of the Communist minority which aims at such a 
dictatorship.’ 

No such plain language had as yet been spoken, but it was 
deemed unwise, since it brought the whole quarrel into the open. 
To calm down the situation, Juan Lechin, as Executive Secretary 
of the C.O.B., disowned the declaration of principles, while the 
President of the Republic, as chief of the M.N.R., forbade all 
future manifestos except those emanating from the National 
Political Committee of the M.N.R., of which he is the head. The 
President also used the opportunity of some local festivities in the 
east of Bolivia on 24 September to ask for complete unity from 
his party during the crucial days prior to the nationalization of the 
mines: from all divergencies and fights within the party only the 
‘Rosca’ would benefit. The first M.N.R. congress was to have 
taken place early in October to determine the official party line, 
but it was postponed for reasons of political expediency. As things 
are at present, it would only lead to a general fight. 

The President has used the threat of a Communist coup as one 
of the weapons in his negotiations with the U.S.A. for higher tin 
prices, a long-term contract, and friendly acceptance of the 
nationalization of the mines. It is, as so many weapons are, a two- 
edged one. At present it is not yet clear whether it can be used 
with proper effect. But this much at least is certain: Bolivia is a 
country on the march, and no indications are visible that any- 
thing could stop those forces now in motion. 


L. L. 
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